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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1946. 


WELCOMING AN OLD FRIEND: GENERAL EISENHOWER, ALLIED COMMANDER IN WORLD WAR II, NOW US. 
CHIEF OF STAFF, WHOSE SCOTTISH PROGRAMME INCLUDES A VISIT TO THE KING AND QUEEN AT BALMORAL. 


Several old acquaintances were due to be renewed during Ceneral Eisenhower's 
visit to this country, among them being that of his wartime associate Lord 
Tedder, the christening of whose son, with General Eisenhower as godfather, was 
arranged to coincide with the General's visit to Edinburgh on October 3 to 
receive the Freedom of Scotland's capital. The distinguished visitor, who is 
travelling with his wife and son, is using as his “‘ headquarters "’ Culzean Castle, 
in Ayrshire, the Scottish Nation's guest house, whose top floor has been converted 


into a flat for General Eisenhower's use when in Britain. His programme 
includes a flight this Saturday, October 5, from Culzean Castle to Balmoral as 
the guest of the King and Queen for one day. The General's visit to this 
country was -preceded by rumours in New York hinting at his appointment as 
U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. James in the place of Mr. Harriman. It 
is reported that General Eisenhower recently expressed the wish to retire from 
his post as U.S. Chief of Staff. (Copyright portrait by Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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ET us be still for an hour,’’ wrote the late 

A. E. Housman, “ and see injustice done!” 
For those who want a quiet life it is excellent advice, 
but it is scarcely one which can properly be taken 
by a contributor to an English newspaper, even in 
this rather dubious year of grace, 1946. For it is 
one of the functions of an English newspaper to see 
that injustice is not done; or, at any rate, when it is, 
to see that it is known and recognised as such. And 
injustice is being done to-day so frequently and on 
such a scale that an English journalist who respects 
his calling can scarcely be still even for an hour! 
Like a terrier, he must for ever be nosing out mischief 
and barking at it. 

The most lamentable thing about this occupation 
is that a great deal of the injustice a journalist has 
to expose to-day is being done in the name of the 
British Crown—the symbol, par excellence, as a Briton 
likes to feel, of justice and fair dealing in this uncertain 
and all too often iniquitous world. This arises, as 
I have pointed out before on this page, from a curious 
perversion of the old English constitutional adage that 
the King can do no wrong. This adage was founded 
on the strong English belief that the Crown should 
be, and therefore was, the embodiment of Christian 
justice. Being so, it could not err ; if there was error, 
it was the fault of the human instruments who exercised 
the Crown’s powers. What was more, such instruments 
were held strictly accountable in the Courts of Law 
for their private actions, even though these were 
done in the name of the Crown. 


From that wise and lofty principle those who 
exercise the executive power of the Crown have 
unhappily long departed. That curse of authoritarian 
lands the Droit Administratif—an evil which I was 
taught as a boy, in constitutional text-books, had no 
place in this realm of England—has been stealthily 
and insidiously grafted on to our free institutions. 
To-day the subject is powerless against 
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man, or set of men, be allowed to make a profit out of 
that home, whether as requisitioners or as tenants of 
such requisitioners, without, however unconsciously, 
becoming legalised war-profiteers? Between them 
they have been empowered by the Crown’s injustice 
to deprive an absent fighting man of his home and 
heritage—apparently for ever. It is time that such 
abuses of constitutional authority were recognised, 
investigated and disclaimed as the scandals they are. 
There ought to be a special Court of Equity empowered 
to do so. 


** Did you ever,” said Wilberforce, who in his day 
was regarded as the conscience of England, “‘ expect 
a corporation to have a conscience when it has no 
soul to be damned and no body to be kicked?” 
That, of course, is the trouble. The fiction of the 
corporate personality applied in this way is an out- 
rage on both the human intelligence and the human 
conscience, whether in the sphere of private capital 
or in the even more formidable one of public and 
statutory authority. The great capitalist trusts that 
have played havoc with individual rights in America 
and Europe, the totalitarian States which have 
swallowed and destroyed the decencies and culture 
of nearly 1000 years of liberal civilisation are both 
manifestations of the same evil and absurd abstractions. 
Man is an individual ; a corporation is not an individual 
but only a cloak behind which individuals operate. 
Individuals have consciences, moral feelings, needs, 
rights ; corporations have none, save so far as they 
embody those of individuals. 


It has been the wisdom of Englishmen in the past 
that they have recognised this truth and guarded 
against the abuses of authoritarian power by giving 
to every individual certain simple and clearly-defined 
rights and liberties, founded on natural justice, 
and the right to seek legal redress against any other 
individual who, under whatever name or authority, 

should deprive him of such rights. Though 





abuse of justice by those who exercise the 
corporate powers of the realm. Such abuse 
of justice is taking place every day and hour. 
And Parliament, which ought to give redress, 
is reluctant or unable to do so, because, 
being so busy making laws and acting as 
the mouthpiece of the Executive—of which, 
in a large sense, it has to-day become a 
part—it has all too little time to consider 
whether the laws it so continuously enacts 
are just, or whether they are being justly 
administered. 


Only yesterday I read a letter to the 
Press from a returned soldier. Before the 
war, he wrote, he possessed a house in a 
dormitory town which was requisitioned 
by the War Office early in the war. 
When he returned to England a year ago 
he made enquiries as to when. he might 
reasonably expect to receive his property 
back from the military authorities. To his 
astonishment he was informed that the 
War Office had vacated the house some 
time previously, and that the Local Author- 
ity, without intimation either to himself or 
his family, had, by installing a bath on 
the ground floor and a cooker on the upper 
floor, converted the property into two 
flats. For these two flats it was—and 
apparently still is—receiving a gross rental 
of £156 per annum. In turn, it is paying 
£85 per annum to the unfortunate owner 
of the house, who, with his brothers— 
ex-Service men, too—is homeless. 
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What is one to think of this kind of official 





in the name of abstract social justice and 
administrative convenience we have departed 
from that principle, the sooner we return 
to it the sooner we shall become a contented 
and prosperous community. It is right 
that we should try, as we are doing, to 
enlarge the scope of such rights and 
liberties, especially in the economic sphere, 
but we err grievously if in doing so 
we tamper with those that already exist. 
No social or other justice worth the 
name was ever founded on the practise of 
injustice. 


Let me take one other example of the 
way in which the operations of those powers 
which the Crown has given to corporate 
authorities can deprive the subject of 
common justice. It is culled from a news- 
paper cutting—one of many like it which 
I have been making during the past year. 
During the war a house in a country 
town was rented by a refugee from a man 
serving in the Forces. On the latter’s 
return, notice to quit was given to the 
tenant. But the latter applied to an 
acquaintance in the Town Clerk’s Depart- 
ment, with the result that an official 
letter was sent to the Ministry of Health 
suggesting that the Ministry should requisi- 
tion the house. This the Ministry thereupon 
did, thus depriving on the hour of his 
return a man who had been fighting for 
his country of what was lawfully and 
morally his. In this case the Local Author- 
ity acted, in the opinion of the County 
Court Judge, beyond its powers, and an 





iniquity ?—for, if the facts are as stated, 
iniquity it is. It is legal, of course; the 
Local Authority has been given power by 
the Crown to act in such a way, and the 
Crown has been given by Parliament power 
to treat the property it has requisitioned for a 
war emergency in just such a manner, re- 


gardless of the rights and needs of its owner. ad ve < eee ee Miho Model Ur represents the Mar, ea oe 
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field for seven years no moral right to the 
return of his own home; and can any other \.. 
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order was granted for possession of the 
house. But it affords a good example of 
the way in which the power of requisition- 
ing without respect to the moral rights of 
the subject can be used by individuals to 
injustice in the name of a_ public 
abstraction. Apart from the individuals who 
comprise it, the public has no real exist- 
ence—a fact of which those who adminster 
the powers of the public should be constantly 
reminded. 
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AMSTERDAM, SOFIA AND BERLIN: DEMONSTRATIONS IN THREE MOODS. 





AMSTERDAM POLICE, WITH DRAWN SWORDS, CHARGING DEMONSTRATORS: AN INCIDENT 

DURING THE RECENT TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR STRIKE, ORGANISED IN PROTEST AGAINST SENDING EN ROUTE FOR INDONESIA: A DUTCH TROOP TRAIN ARRIVING AT AMSTERDAM DOCKS FOR 
rg TROOPS TO INDONESIA. AN EMBARKATION WHICH THE COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATIONS DID NOT DELAY. 

On September 23 and 24 demonstrations; which seem to have been confined to Amsterdam, broke out t schedule. Next da eee : 

. / A . 4 ; ‘ y, at the instigation of the Dutch Communist Party, Amsterdam labourers 

in connection with the sending of Dutch troops to Indonesia. On the 23rd police opened fire several began a twent : ; : Fi A 1 ;. 

: : : : y-four-hour strike as a continued protest against sending soldiers to Indonesia. The 

times in Amsterdam and_ several pope were honge 4 by rene oe. t bo a et city was without trams and gas, and there were some demonstrations, which were broken up by the 

one person killed. The Dutch steamer Wassenaar, with 300 troops on $C, TENN, ROWSYES, SCOUIS police, but no serious rioting developed. The transports sailed without incident and soldiers were 

reported cheerful and not interested in the political angle. 


REJOICINGS WHICH FOLLOWED THE DECLARATION OF A REPUBLIC IN BULGARIA: CROWDS 

IN A SOFIA STREET, WITH A CARTOON SHOWING THE LAST THREE KINGS OF BULGARIA. 

On September 8 the Bulgarians held a national plebiscite on the continuance of the monarchy. During 

a day | voting > . the nae had be | people a of J - oe? Ses ” and air- BULGARIANS IN NATIONAL COSTUME CELEBRATING THE RESULT OF THE PLEBISCITE ON THE 

craft had constantly flown over the city o' a dropping “ People’s public ”” lets printed in the w SED 1INE- o I P 8 

national colours, 91$ per cent. of the electorate, it is stated, voted, and of this large percentage MORARERY Eee _REPOPEe TES HF willbe ores oth, Ke pennies Wis on = bbc 

8 92% per cent. voted for a Republic. Thus a result which the eight political parties had 
cal for and which had been for some time a foregone conclusion was made official, 
and the brief reign of the nine-year-old King Simeon II. was brought to an end. The Royal 
House of Bulgaria, which started in 1887 with Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
has been unlucky throughout, with one abdication, one mysterious death and one deposition. 
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“IN HONOUR OF THE DEAD-—-DUTY FOR THE LIVING "': THE SLOGAN OF A RECENT BERLIN MASS BERLIN FRIENDS, RELATIVES AND SURVIVORS OF THE VICTIMS OF THE CONCEN- 
MEETING IN HONOUR OF THOSE WHO DIED IN THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. TRATION CAMPS LAYING FLOWERS IN A MASS MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


On September 22 Berlin was the scene of a remarkable ceremony. A crowd which has been estimated front of a large building and in the centre of it were the initials “K.Z.” At a makeshift memorial, 
at 50,000 ked the bomb-ruined Lustgarten for a ceremony of remembrance for the victims of topped with a Seming Se flowers were pee in a huge display. These were for most part brought 
Fascism. rally was addressed by the Mayor of Berlin, Dr. Arthur Werner, who called for the by the friends and relatives of those who had perished in the concentration camps, and also by those 
day to be set aside for an annual memorial for those who had fallen victims to the Nazis. A huge who had survived that terrible experience, some of whom attended the ceremony in the striped dress 
display banner asking for honour to the dead and urging duty to the living was hung across the’ which has achieved a world-wide notoriety for its association with Dachau, Buchenwald and the like. 
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THE AIR TRAGEDY IN NEWFOUNDLAND: 
RESCUING AIRLINER SURVIVORS. 


saaaeMeneUVenUnenveneDeennenennnneueeyQsnesQeneseuensnnennennanenQnsUesneseanetneegnQeuneMNeatQQQeQDnanyesentsaenaenQontsneneeeneeygsnntneQueeQQudQeueyUsesenQnQeyeesc se enneyessgQUQeUUauQeseeeuessnggn Vee SUREAANEENSTEAAUUETENUUURTREAR AEA 
THE BURNT-OUT WRECKAGE OF THE BELGIAN SABENA AIRLINER WHICH CRASHED INTO 
A FOREST 22 MILES FROM THE AIRFIELD AT GANDER, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
_tatoaoreannunnununinnnnneninensannnnnnnnnnnnninnnnnnnnannnnnnninnennannnNnnn 0404404 0QQONQONUUENNAANROOUNAUUEUSENSNGNNNOMOMULOUUNALUUESGL 
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ovnuuusennntunnnneguesuecnennt4ey vena teueAMenuyeQQMeQnOMQONQNOQUUUOLERNOOULEULESERUNSGESLLGSUEULEOUREUESEONEOUOUULLUESESUQQYULUUUOUUUSLAREQNEODAOUONOGUOMUUUUNSHnSANODULUNONNCUURNERNRSEANEGHNAEEONM 
THE BURNT-OUT WRECKAGE OF THE AIRLINER LYING AT THE END OF THE SWATHE 
IT CUT THROUGH THE TREES IN ITS CRASH LANDING. 


vouunnsnnunaseanannnunennannannatis SNUNUNUAUNOUADULOUAODLUQUUAGNGUNELEGUQNDNOELLEDEDRRDENEOLALOUSUOGLGEAUEAUSULEEEURNLAGENINNA, 


'SNUUAVNaAAnE neu RUNLUSONLORESTUAORLEUURNONGENENONDENLEYNAUETUALEDUNNEROENDSNADATUNUSAAACLIUNTONNNNIN VOUNN VG KUDENENALOROUAUEALOTUDATNOU UU LAUENANRENREN SOUNAUNUUNONLEYARNGNNOGENRN ND UNIONE 


HELPING INJURED PASSENGERS OUT OF THE HELICOPTER HICH ENABLED THEM TO BE 
REMOVED FROM THE SCENE OF THE CRASH TO GANDER FOR HOSPITAL TREATMENT. 
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AN INJURED SURVIVOR BEING LIFTED FROM A RESCUE AIRCRAFT WHICH ITSELF ALMOST 
CRASHED WHEN A TYRE BLEW OUT ON LANDING AT GANDER. 


UE at Gander, Newfoundland, on its way from Brussels to New York, on 
September 18, a Skymaster airliner of the Belgian Sabena service, carrying thirty- 

seven passengers and a crew of seven, made radio contact at 3.37 a.m., and then 
disappeared. Aerial search parties eventually located the burnt-out wreckage of the 
liner on a hillside in very difficult country 22-miles south-west of Gander, and 
reported the presence of some survivors. One search pilot stated that trees had been 
levelled for SOO yards where the Skymaster had ploughed through them. Rescuers 
and supplies were dropped to the survivors by parachute; and a land party, travelling 
partly by boat up rivers, partly by cutting its way through forests, reached the scene 
of the tragedy at midnight on September 19, where it found eighteen survivors, some 
badly injured. They were carried on stretchers, over a trail hacked out of the forest 
by thirty Newfoundland woodsmen, to a plateau a quarter of a mile away, whence 


SURVIVORS OF THE CRASH, IN WHICH TWENTY-SIX PEOPLE WERE KILLED, SEATED a helicopter transported them to civilisation and hospital treatment. 


BESIDE A CAMP-FIRE NEAR THE SCENE OF THE TRAGEDY. 
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R. WINSTON CHURCHILL no longer 
officially represents this country, which 
+has.decisively rejected..at_the.polls his Jeader- 
ship and his policy, and cannot be said to 
have shown much sign of going back upon 
its decision during the past year. On the 
other hand, Mr. Churchill's prestige in the outer 
world has never been higher. Millions of people 
all over the globe, who do not know the name 
of his successor or that of any other member 
of the last three Governments, know all about him and 
regard him with friendly admiration. His reception in the 
United States of America, and more recently in Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland, has been distinguished by extra- 
ordinary warmth and even affection. All these countries 
have sought by every means in their power to do him 
honour and have treated him in a manner which shows that, 
officially as well as unofficially, they regard his position as 
exceptional and different from that of the ordinary fallen 
Minister, however powerful and popular he may have been, 
and however much their own countries may have owed to 
his statesmanship in the past. And indeed he has a special 
position which justifies the treatment he has received 
abroad. This gives additional importance to his address 
to the University of Ziirich last month. No other man 
without political power would have created as much 
attention as he did on that occasion. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Churchill, in advocating 
what he called a sovereign remedy for the ills of Europe, 
described this remedy as “a 
kind of” United States of 
Europe. _It is probable that 
he used this somewhat vague 
phrase expressly, lest his 
hearers should imagine that 
he had in mind a federation 
on the lines of the United 
States of North America. 
That is manifestly an im- 
possibility, an aim which may. 
or may not be desirable, but ~ 
which at all events could not 
be achieved within a century. 
The speaker had a looser 
organisation in view. As he 
is reported, he did not even 
speak of creating anything 
entirely new; he spoke of 
* re-creating” the European 
fabric, restoring something 
which had once existed and 
which has been destroyed. 
And indeed there has in the 
past been something like a 
European fabric, not complete 
and not wholly satisfactory, 
but useful and promising, 
which does not exist to-day. 
And it has been seen at its 
most complete, whatever its 
failings, after the greatest 
wars which have ravaged 
the European Continent in 
modern times, sure proof that 
they had aroused fears for 
the future of civilisation and 
a general desire for greater 
stability. It thus appeared 
at the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, when a settlement was 
reached which afforded the 
Continent a long period of 
immunity from major wars, 
It reappeared at the end of 
the First World War in the 
framework of the League of 
Nations, an experiment on 
the face of it even more 
promising, though its promise 
was not fulfilled. 

With the eloquence of which 
he is to-day the unequalled 
master, Mr. Churchill sketched 
the miseries of Europe. He 
spoke of the “ vast, quivering 
mass of tormented, hungry, 
careworn and _ bewildered 
human beings, who wait at 
the ruins of their cities and 


or terror.” 
Europe in which France one 


if the United States, “ the Tnalim eal tes He stud 


great republic across the Atlan- 

tic Ocean," had not realised 

the effects of the ruin and enslavement of Europe upon 
herself and stretched out hands of succour and guidance, 
the Dark Ages would already have returned. He added 
that they might still return, The babel of voices heard 
from the mouths of the victors promised little for future 
statesmanship or even common sense ; we lived precariously 
under the shield of the atomic bomb, simply because that 
weapon remained for the time being in the hands of a nation 
which we knew would never use it efcept in the cause of 
right and freedom, but the time might be at hand when 
its use would become widespread and bring about the end 
of all that we call civilisation. The only remedy, he said, 
was the re-creation of the European fabric and the endow- 
ment of it with a structure under which it could dwell in 
peace, in safety, and in freedom. 

Mr. Churchill did not describe the machinery of the 
organisation which he advocated. He did, however, lay 
down certain features which he regarded as necessary. 
First of all there must be a European Council, Secondly, 
there must be no conflict with the world organisation of 
the United Nations, and there was no reason why there 


heir | 4 4 h MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S APPEAL FOR A NEW KIND OF UNITED STATES OF EUROPE : 
pve ROMS Prsess aces - BY STANDARD-BEARERS OF THE STUDENTS’ CORPORATIONS, SPEAKING IN THE GREAT HALL OF ZORICH UNIVERSITY. 
: Py mpg nectar — stone On September 19 Mr. Winston Churchill, who has been 
of soine new form of tyranny address as a token of veneration and gratitude of mu University Senate and the Ce ae 
He argued that tunity to appeal to the assembled ay 9 and through them to 
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_AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A NEW KIND OF UNITED STATES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


should be. Thirdly, there must be “an act of faith” 
involving an end to retribution ; Europe could not afford 
to drag along with it through the years hatred and revenge 
created by the injuries of the past. Fourthly, the first step 
in the re-creation of the European family must be a partner- 
ship between France and Germany. And fifthly, if all 
the States of Europe are not willing or able to join a union, 
a beginning ought nevertheless to be made by assembling 
and combining those who will and those who can. Looking 
down the list, we observe that the aims become more 
difficult, or, at all events, likely to command less general 
assent. There would be few nations or individuals who 
would actively oppose the formation of a European Council. 
If one were to be formed, it would be no more likely to 
conflict with the United Nations organisation than does the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, which has given that 
organisation strong support. To make an end of retribution 
is more difficult, but already steps along that path have 
been taken. But the establishment of a partnership between 





& feating part, of 
is speech with the words : vet | E arise.”” 
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France and Germany would be a very hard task. And to 
make a beginning by assembling the nations ready to join a 
union is a project which would raise doubts, if not opposition. 

Mr. Churchill's speech was received coolly in France. 
That-country has been engaged in a purge of those who 
brought about something like a “ partnership" between 
France and Nazi Germany. She would find it difficult to 
admit a desire for one with Germany in defeat, even if 
this were to find a place in her secret thoughts. Her policy 
includes a scheme for the separation of the Ruhr from 
Germany, which would in itself preclude a partnership. 
Moreover, Germany to-day is not in a position to enter 
into a partnership with another nation. Germany is not 
an entity ; she is divided into rigid zones ; she has no Govern- 
ment and no immediate prospects of obtaining one. This 
difficulty could doubtless be to some extent resolved by the 
application of Mr. Churchill's fifth proposal. It would not 
be an impossibility to set up a Government in Germany 
embracing all the countwy outside the iron curtain, and 
including it with those Siates willing and able to join a 
union ; but it would be a serious step. Apart from the question 
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as to whether or not France would be prepared 
to take it—which does not at the moment 

-~geem-probable—our own country would not do 
so without grave and anxious consideration. 
Some would doubtless consider it a retrograde 
step rather than a step forward. 

Something, indeed, was left unsaid in 
this brilliant speech, doubtless not without 
intention. In its final passage the speaker 
expressed the hope that Soviet Russia would 

be among the friends and sponsors of the new Europe; 
then “‘ all would be well.” Yet the possibility, even the 
probability, that Soviet Russia has no intention of sponsoring 
any such development cannot have been absent from the 
mind of Mr. Churchill. He was careful not to commit 
himself to advocacy even of ‘“‘a kind of" United States 
of Western Europe, but this is the interpretation which 
has already been put upon his speech in some quarters. 
In other words, he is said to have assumed that Europe 
is already irretrievably divided and to have proposed 
in another form of words our old friend of the past year, 
a western bloc. It is to be noted that some of those who 
have received his proposals with most aversion, and have 
lectured him most severely for his indiscretion not merely, 
as they say, for proposing a western bloc, but also for 
suggesting that Western Germany should join it, have not 
insisted so much on the evils of the project as upon its 
untimeliness. There might indeed come a time, they hint, 
when such a measure would be found necessary, but at 
present it is premature. 
Britain has not yet abandoned 
the hope of avoiding the 
division of Europe, and must 
on no account do so. And 
they chide Mr. Churchill 
for hampering her in the 
prosecution of that laudable 
aim. 

This is word-spinning. It 
resembles the dexterous essays 
on “appeasement” which 
were presented to us during 
the thirties. If the division ot 
Europe in two is not irretriev- 
able, it is at least something 
which cannot be undone with- 
out a cataclysm. We saw the 
process begin last year. We 
had ample warning. We have 
striven to reverse it. Yet this 
year, so far from having been 
reversed, it has been acceler- 
ated. Now it has reached 
a stage in which Eastern 
Europe has been moulded into 
a firm and impenetrable bloc, 
though the same process of 
integration has not yet 
occurred in Western Europe. 
The only form of European 
unity likely to be achieved, as 
matters are shaping at present, 
is unity under Communism. I 
can see no form of political 
programme which the Christian 
and democratic nations can 
adopt, either in prudence or 
in honour, but that of steadily 
and firmly opposing the pro- 
gress of influences which they 
believe to be hostile to justice 
and liberty. It may be said 
that this is a negative policy 
which cannot produce positive 
results; but that is by no 
means the case. It may not 
succeed in producing positive 
results, but it is capable of 
doing so because the influence 
of liberty and enlightenment is 
always salutary and never 
wholly without effect. (In 
passing, this presupposes that 
we have liberty and enlighten- 
ment to show; the more we 
ourselves become a_ servile 
and managed State, the less 
attractive will our ideals be to 
the friends of liberty and the 
less will our influence count.) 

It would certainly prove easier 
S ore 3. 4 —_—— to uphold these standards as 
of United States of a confederation than to do so 
individually. 

The ideas enunciated by 
Mr. Churchill at Ziirich are 
not likely to be translated into realities in the near future, 
and perhaps they never will be in the form he gave them. 
It may be taken for granted that he, with all his experience 
of affairs, was well aware of that when he composed his 
address, that he sought to set men thinking rather than 
invited them to follow a definite and detailed programme. 
The programmes of pioneers and initiators are seldom 
carried out, but their ideals often exercise a profound 
influence upon the world. So Mr. Churchill’s words will 
be discussed and pondered as embodying a great aspiration, 
a possible refuge from intolerable burdens and intolerable 
fears. Thus regarded, I can see in them nothing which 
merits condemnation. Mr. Churchill looked at Europe as 
she is. His picture of her plight was exact. No epithet 
or phrase that he used can be called exaggerated. It 
is his critics who are imprecise. It is they who misuse 
words, who live in the land of make-believe, where he 
refuses to dwell, as he did at the time of Munich and as he 
did during the war. To rank it at its lowest, the speech 
was a heartening and a healthy sign, and we need not be 
ashamed that it came from a citizen of this nation. 
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“THE LAST DAYS OF SUMMER”: 
-ENGLAND’S GALE AND. FLOODS. 
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see WR \ SUMMER SCENE ON THE ENGLISH RIVIERA! THE GALE- AND RAIN-SWEPT PROMENADE 
hecintietaden sea tekst ame AT TORQUAY ON SEPTEMBER 20, STREWN WITH THE WRECKAGE OF DECK-CHAIRS. 








GERMAN PRISONERS ON THE PLYMOUTH-TAVISTOCK ROAD, WHERE THE GALE OF evenneannnnenanntaa 
SEPTEMBER 20 FELLED A LARGE TREE JUST AHEAD OF THEIR LORRY CONVOY. 
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MAIN STREET 
OF MYTHOLMROYD, NEAR 
\ HALIFAX, IN THE YORK- 
\ SHIRE AREA INUNDATED 
Benda: CHILD, STRANDED BY SALFORD, WH 
i BY RIVER CALDER FLOODS. THE RIVER IRWELI. BURST ITS <S, BEING CARRIED TO ITS HOME 
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DRIVERS OF . TRANSPORT VEHICLES MAROONED IN SALFORD, WADING . RUINED GRAIN IN AN OAT FIELD AT WEETON, LANCASHIRE, WHERE FLOODS CAUSED FURTHER 
WAIST-DEEP THROUGH THE FLOOD FROM THEIR LORRIES. DAMAGE TO CROPS, PARALYSED ROAD SERVICES, AND CLOSED SCORES OF FACTORIES AND SCHOOLS. 


According to the calendar, summer officially ended in this country on September 22. trees and killing several people. Many low-lying parts of England were flooded 
It was ushered out by three weeks of almost constant rain, culminating in a gale when rivers burst their banks, not only harvest fields but towns and villages being 
which swept the country on September 20—a fitting conclusion to one of the worst invaded by water several fest deep Many people were marooned in their homes, 
English summers in many living memories. The rain quenched all hopes of what trafic was brought to a standstill, and scores of factories and schools were closed. 
might have been a record harvest, putting the finishing touches to stooked but Three passengers were swept overboard and lost when the cross-Channel steamer 
uncarried grain crops which had been already partly spoiled by wet weather in Isle of Jersey was hit by a mountainous wave, and a railway passenger was killed 
August. The culminating gale on September 20 hit the country with a savagery when a London-Ramsgate holiday express was wrecked at Catford owing to 2 
which caused widespread damage, gusts of 100 miles an hour bringing down countless sudden subsidence of the embankment from beneath the railway lines. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS (queumumouemm) PEOPLE AND OCCASIONS IN 
OF THE WEEK: (mm) THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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antiinnseininenaieit A GREYHOUND WORTH £3500: YARDLEY 


ADMIRAL CONOLLY ADDRESSING THE SHIP’S COMPANY ON BOARD WHISTLER, WITH A KENNEL MAID. 
U.S.S. HOUSTON AFTER TAKING OVER COMMAND OF THE U.S. hag ae Uy ¢ a Pan wae gee ay 
7 , 7 ~pDe y y - Ee ~ sar rT. ° . an rs. Jj. ° o vans, 0 embley, 
NAVAL FORCES IN EUROPE FROM ADMIRAL KENT HEWITT. for the greyhound Yardiey Whistler. Recently 
Admiral Richard Conolly took over command of the United States Naval the greyhound was brought over-from Ireland, 
Forces in Europe and of the Twelfth Fleet from Admiral Kent Hewitt at a where he had broken a long-standing record for 
ceremony on board the Twelfth Fleet flagship U.S.S. Houston, at Southampton, 600 yards at Harolds Cross, Dublin. The previous 
on September 23. Admiral Conolly has been serving as naval adviser to highest figure to be paid for any greyhound was 
Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of State. at the Paris Peace Conference. \ £3000 for Lemon Flash. 
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THE CANNES FILM FESTIVAL (L. TO R.) ADMIRAL NOMY, 
MR. DUFF COOPER, AND DR. PICARD (THE MAYOR OF CANNES) 
WATCHING THE- MARCH-PAST. 


September 21 was officially Britain’s Day at the Cannes Film Festival. On 

the following day an official reception was held in the aircraft-carrier Colossus, 

which was recently loaned by Britain to France. Mr. Duff Cooper, the British 

Ambassador to France, was guest of honour at the world premiére of the 
Gainsborough picture “‘ The Magic Bow.” 
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SIR W. TRITTON. ¥ MR. H. J. E. PEAKE. 
The death occurred on Sep- The death occurred on Sep- 
tember 24 of Sir William tember 22 of Mr. Harold Peake, 
Ashbee Tritton, who was aged seventy-eight, vice-pre- 
knighted in 1917 for his part sident of the Royal Anthro- 
in the invention and develop- pological Institute and an 
ment of the tank. He was authority on early man. In 
seventy-one. From 1939 to 1940 he was awirded the 
1942 he was employed as ad- { Huxley medal of the Royal 

viser by the Ministry of Supply. Anthropological Institute. 
\\uvaseeeunovsenenuscnensvenennnsnas OUND ON SeUNAMENR NNN NNN NUNES NODDNOUNNGNUROANONRN ARG! 
FAMILY EN ROUTE FOR : THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED IN 
: BUENOS AIRES: SIR WILFRID EADY (LEFT) AND SENOR 


MIRANDA IN JUBILANT MOOD AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


The nine-year-old deposed boy King Simeon of Bulgaria arrived in The Anglo-Argentine trade agreement was signed on September 17 
Istanbul by special train on September 17 accompanied by the Queen f in the presence of President Peron. A settlement was reached con- 
Mother and his sister, Princess Marie Louise. They left immediately ~~ 4 : cerning Argentine sterling balances, British purchases of meat, and 
in the Turkish ship Asku for Egypt to join King Victor Emmanuel : ‘ . the future of the British-owned Argentine railways. Sir Wilfrid 

of Italy, King Simeon’s maternal grandfather. Eady, chairman of the mission, signed for the United Kingdom. 
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THE EXILED BULGARIAN ROYA 
EGYPT: (L. TO R.) KING SIMEON II. ; THE QUEEN MOTHER ; 
AND PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE. 
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oetnenamannnnanenennares Srenaannnernnisnntnnigy 
MR, H. L. G. GURNEY. —" MAJOR C. BOON. 

Mr. Henry L. G. Gurney, } Major Cecil Boon, R.AS.C., 
Colonial Secretary for the Gold | was acquitted at a court 
Coast since 1944, has been \ martial in Mayfair on Sep- 
appointed Chief Secretary, } 
Palestine, in succession to Sir \ 
J. Shaw, who left Palestine } 
on promotion to another ap- N 
pointment. Mr.Gurneyentered )} 
the Colonial Service in 1921. } 
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war in Shamshu 
Hong Kong. The verdict came 
at the end of a 22-days hearing. 
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KING GEORGE RETURNS TO GREECE: THE DUCHESS een  -£Z } pe IN LONDON TO CONFER NEPALESE HONOURS ON 
OF KENT (RIGHT) BIDS HIM FAREWELL, zt _ ; . gt re THE KING: THE MISSION FROM NEPAL. 

King George, ¢ bs Metenee , ae Londen Alspert om : a On September 24 the King and Queen received a Mission from 

very oy © ates "buen Masbeur in a Greek Seueener MARSHAL TITO (RIGHT) AND MR. LA GUARDIA PLAY CHESS IN A gy alll, my en yo mgt 

escorted by a flotilla of destroyers. The King has requested TRAIN: AN ANXIOUS MOMENT DURING MR, LA GUARDIA’S RECENT the King of Nepal, bestowed upon the King the honorary rank 

the Government to nominate a Greek Army officer from each TOUR OF EUROPE. of Commanding General in the Nepalese Army and presented 


arm to be appointed as his adjutant, and has asked that those him with a sword and helmet, as a t i . ‘ 
recommended should be chosen from officers who fought in Mr. La Guardia, a former Mayor of New York, who succeeded Mr. Lehmann as Lieut.-General Shanker Sasateane None Behodes” ona (lett) 


the last war and who have had an irreproachable record during Director-General of Unrra earlier this year, recently made a tour of European and Lieut.-Colonel 
4 the occupation. iN countries during which he paid a three-day visit to Yugoslavia and met Marshai Tito. - p— ayy FB BO = Mas 
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MARITIME MATTERS: NAVAL AND MERCANTILE NEWS PICTURES. 
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THE BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN FLEET AT NAUPLIA: A VISIT TO GREEK WATERS 
TO CARRY OUT HARBOUR TRAINING AND OTHER EXERCISES. 


The British Mediterranean Fleet left Malta on September 18 for its cruise in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The Fleet comprises the cruisers Liverpool, Mauritius, Leander and Phabe, the 
aircraft-carrier Ocean, seven destroyers, and other craft. The Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean, 
Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, is flying his flag in Leander. After visiting Nauplia, the Fleet will 
disperse to various ports of the Greek mainland, Crete, and the A®gean Islands. 
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FROM WAR TO PEACE: THE MAURETANIA BEING STRIPPED OF HER WARTIME THE WRECK DISPERSAL FLEET CLEARING AWAY WRECKS AROUND THE COASTS OF BRITAIN: 
FITMENTS AND RESTORED TO HER PEACETIME CONDITION IN_ LIVERPOOL. A CREW TAKING SOUNDINGS WHEN APPROACHING THE SUNKEN U.S. VESSEL ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


The Mauretania is now being refitted in Gladstone Dock, Liverpool, for the resumption of her The recent heavy gales have made wreck hulks an even rea reater danger to shipping, and the Wreck Dispersal 

peacetime service. One thousand workmen will be engaged for nearly six months in restoring Fleet are hard at work clearing the coasts of Britain. e position of all the wrecks has been chart and 

the recently released 33,000-ton Cunard White Star liner to her pre-war condition. Later, the periodical inspections are carried out, then when_the wreck is considered to be a danger to shipping the Wreck 

Mauretania may go to her builders, Cammell Laird and Co., for an overhaul before resuming her Dispersal Fleet carries out demolition work. The U.S. vessel Robert Montgomery, loaded with a cargo of 
North Atlantic service early in the New Year. Then she will again sail from London. bombs, which sank in the Thames Estuary, is a case in point. 
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BROKEN INTO TWO BY THE GREAT GALE: ATTEMPTS TO SALVAGE THE STERN HALF OF THE WRECKED U.S. STEAMER HELENA MODJESKA, STRANDED ON THE GOODWINS, 


} t tember 20 broke the stranded American steamer but the work of the tugs has been hampered by the suction of the quicksands. The 7000-ton 
ji Be EA ag By pe. . have been made to salvage her valuable cargo, Helena Modjeska, bound for Bremerhaven, went aground on the Goodwins on September 12. 
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A NEW LIFE OF THE IRON DUKE. 
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By RICHARD ALDINGTON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


M R. RICHARD ALDINGTON has written a good 
4 book about Wellington. It is not surprising 
that he has written a good bock, but it is surprising 
that he has written a good book about Wellington ; 
for he has always disliked everything Wellington stood 
for. He himself would have been surprised twenty 
years ago had he been told that he would write such 
a book, and that in the Duke’s presence he would 
show something approaching humility and even hero- 
worship. He confesses that at one time, when he 
heard murmurs against Wellington’s fame, he joined 
the icondclasts: ‘‘ During a _ considerable period 
I looked upon Wellington (in so far as I knew any- 
thing about him, which certainly wasn’t very much) 
with a good deal of disfavour. He seemed to be just 
the type of man I most dislike : a fox-hunting aristo- 
crat of the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, a Dublin 
Castle man, an Anglo-Indian, a professional soldier 
with a laugh like a horse with whooping-cough, 
a martinet who opposed the abolition of Army 
flogging and unpardonably described his men as 
‘the scum of the earth,’ a Tory who fought the Reform 
Bill of 1832 to the death and opposed many of the 
long-overdue changes in England.”’ He still retains 
his prejudices against certain other great and devoted 





SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 1804.”" AFTER THE PAINTING 
BY ROBERT HOME. 


(The National Portrait Gallery.) 


public servants, perhaps because he doesn’t yet 
know “ very much” about them. His opening 
pages might be improved were he better acquainted 
with the private austerity and devotion to duty of 
the late Lord Curzon, and, though he gives a 
grudging half-admiration to the powers and 
achievements of Castlereagh, I can’t help thinking 
that here also a closer study would lead to a 
fuller conversion. 

His conversion to the Duke began in a curious 
way. He happened to be staying near the battle- 
field of Bussaco, studied the ground, and came to 
the conclusion that “‘ that man [albeit ‘ aristocrat,’ 
‘ Tory,’ ‘ reactionary,’ and all the other objection- 
able things] was no fool as a general.’’ ‘‘ With no 
ulterior motive '’ he began reading up Wellington's 
campaigns and visiting his battlefields, with the 
inevitable result of great admiration for his 
strength of character, his horse-sense, his military 
genius, his selfless endurance, his public spirit, 
and his capacity for carrying on against superior 
strength with deplorable backing from home. 
Examination of the soldier led to respect for the 
man, and research into the man’s achievements 
after he ceased to be a soldier. Of Wellington in 
the Peninsula Mr. Aldington says: ‘‘ Wellington 
paid for his triumph. During the whole of this war 
his personal life was swallowed up entirely by his 
life as General. For three years he never slept 
out of his clothes, and throughout the war never 
left his army for a day except for public business. 
For days on end, he was on horseback from sunrise 








* * Wellington ; Being an Account of the Life and Achievements 
of Arthur Wellesley, 18t Duke of Wellington.” By Richard 


Aldington Illustrated. (William Heinemann, Ltd.; 18s.) 





to sunset ; many a time he had not a moment to eat 
during the whole twenty-four hours of a day ; he learnt 
to sleep at any odd time, anywhere. He had to train 
every one of his generals, create his own supply and 
transport organisations, 
fight battles without 
cavalry and sieges with- 
out artillery, suffer 
Horse Guards officers 
gladly, see his plans 
made vain by the vanity 
or incompetence or 
treachery of a Spaniard, 
the indolence of the 
Juntas, the parsimony 
and stupidity of his 
own Government. His 
junior officers were often 
too careless, his men 
always drunkards, 
sometimes thieves. 
Small wonder that 
when Larpent joined 
the Army in 1812 he 
was horrified to see how 
dangerously thin and 
worn Wellington looked, 
for ‘ everything depends 
on this one man.’”’ 
To the end of his 
life ‘this one man” 
was regarded as indis- 
pensable in every sort 
of field: he even, at 
eighty-two, had to ride up to Hyde Park every day 
and supervise the Great Exhibition. He put it tersely 
himself: ‘‘ Rest! Every other animal—even a 
donkey—a costermonger’s donkey—is allowed some 
rest, but the Duke of Wellington never! There is 
no help for it. As long as I am able to go on, they 
will put the saddle upon my back and make me go.” 
Go he did, and he always went straight, as his 
biographer sees. Mr. Aldington (though I don’t 
think that he quite realises that the Whigs were by 
no means so intellectually honest in their proposals 
for Reform as the Duke in his resistance) puts quite 
fairly his reasons: ‘‘ He saw that if he admitted 
there was a case for handing a few seats, even one 
seat, over to the new industrial cities, if he agreed 
to any alteration, he thereby admitted the principle 
that the existing system could be improved and should 
be altered along lines of greater popular representation. 


“THE BOY ARTHUR WESLEY, 

ABOUT 1780.”" A SILHOUETTE 

BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST OF 

THE IRON DUKE AS A _ BOY. 

(From the Duke of Wellington 
Collection.) 


‘THE FINAL PORTRAIT.” FROM COUNT D’ORSAY’S PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE. 


(The National Portrait Gallery.) 


Reproductions from the book “ Wellington” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


William Heinemann, Lid. 
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This he held 
(and, incident- 
ally, quite 
rightly) would 
lead in time 
to complete adult 
suffrage ’’—which 
would be incom- 
patible with the 
prosperity and 
safety of the MR. ALDINGTON, THE 
Empire. The AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF WEL- 
doctrine is not ‘!NGTON REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


- . Mr. Aldington, who is well known for his 
now fashionable, vigorous writing as poet, novelist and 
but it is at least —, — _ * a Somieter. has — 

: turn is ha or the first time to bio- 
tenable; and I  ¢raphy. Educated at Dover College and 
don’t think that mdon University, he saw service 
Mr. Aldington during the 1914-18 War, and his experi- 
need explain the 
Duke’s views by 


ences in it were reflected in what is perhaps 

his best-known work, “‘ Death of a Hero.” 
saying that he had been out of England so much 
that he didn’t understand English people. I think 


RICHARD 


that there were few sorts of people whom that 
swift mind could not comprehend, except those it 































““ WELLINGTON.’ AFTER THE DRAWING BY WILLIAM 
HEAPHY, MADE AT THE BRITISH HEADQUARTERS, 1813. 
(The National Portrait Gallery.) 


disdained to comprehend: and his experiences 
abroad, which began at Brussels and in the old 
French Military Academy at Angers, gave him 
an ever-increasing understanding of men and of 
the sort of world in which England had to live, 
and doctrines fight for survival. 

I do not think much “ new”’ material has come 
to light since Philip Guedalla wrote ‘‘ The Duke,” 
though there is always a chance of further light on 
his private life. But the wealth of the existing 
material is so great that biographies will regularly 
appear without overmuch repetition or the effect 
of staleness. And the biographers may always 
essay personal interpretations of one who has been 
deemed an enigmatic character. To Mr. Aldington 
the clue lies in an intense emotionalism which 
Wellington almost always repressed. It was 
certainly there—and why should it not be kept 
behind the scenes as a governing engine? It is 
strange in this connection that Mr. Aldington does 
not see the significance of that discarding of his 
violin by the young soldier who knew he could 
not serve two masters. I don’t think he ever lost 
his love of music ; he certainly frequented musical 
parties in later life. And as for saying he had 
“no literary or artistic gifts or taste '’: well, at 
least he could write with a great sense of the 
value and flavour of words. 

He confided in few people, but I think 
that Mr. Aldington exaggerates when he says 
that after his mother failed him “he never 
again trusted a woman.”’ He certainly trusted 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
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A MODERN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE WITH AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION CELEBRATES ITS SILVER JUBILEE: THE MADDERMARKET 
THEATRE, NORWICH, PRESENTS “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” ON THE OCCASION OF ITS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


On September 23 the Norwich Players opened the season of their Silver Jubilee year 
with a performance of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream." The Maddermarket Theatre, 
situated in an ancient square near the Church of St. John, Norwich, where country 
people used to bring to market the Madder to dye the woollen goods of the local 
looms, was the first theatre to be built on the Elizabethan plan in this country since 
Oliver Cromwell ordered the closing of the Playhouses. It is an eighteenth-century 
building which had been successively a Roman Catholic Chapel, a baking-powder 
factory, and a Salvation Army hall when it was bought in 1921 by Mr. Nugent Monck 


and converted into an Elizabethan theatre. A specification found among Henslowe's 
papers for the rebuilding of the Fortune Theatre was used for building the Madder- 
market. An “apron” stage was constructed, 34 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep, with 
pillars, and so contrived that the curtain could be lowered in front of the main stage, 
but at the back of the “apron,” thus making it possible to run through a play 
without any interval or interruption. In this theatre, which seats 220 people, 
Mr. Monck has presented all the plays of Shakespeare, other Elizabethan comedies 
and histories and a constant succession of the classic plays of all nations. 


Drawn sy our Sreciat Aatist, Carrain Bayan pe Garingavu, at THe Mappsermarkxer Tugatae, Norwicu. 
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“BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT”: A GREAT 
EXHIBITION OPENED BY THE KING. 
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WITH DINING SECTION, IN 

{ THE FURNISHED ROOMS 

SECTION OF THE EXHI- 
BITION. 
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| (LEFT.) A LIVING-ROOM 
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(ABOVE.) SOME OF THE FUR- 
NISHING FABRICS CONCERN- 
ING WHICH THE QUEEN 
SAID: “EVERYONE NEEDS 
THEM SO BADLY, AND THEY 


WILL BRIGHTEN THE HOMES.” 


N opening the “‘ Britain 
Can Make It " Exhibi- 
tion at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on Sep- 
tember 24, the King set a 
target for Britain’s manu- 
facturers : ‘‘ Let us to-day 
set out,’’ he said, ‘to 
make British design a 
hall-mark of pre-eminence 
in the eyes of the world, 
as British materials and 
workmanship have long 
been."" Referring to the 
great post-war trend to- 
wards public betterment, 
the King appealed for an 
appreciation of the im- 
portance of new standards 
of craftsmanship and of 
beauty in all the things 
we use in our daily lives. 
We should, he ‘said, use 
the great power of modern 
industry not only to make 
[Continued opposite. 


EXHIBITION: WITH HIM 
(L. TO R.) ARE THE PRIME 
MINISTER AND MRS. ATTLEE, 
THE QUEEN AND SIR THOMAS 
BARLOW. 
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SOME OF THE EXHIBITS IN THE 
NATIONAL SHOP-WINDOW DISPLAY. 
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more and more goods, but 
to make better ones. The 
King was accompanied by 
the Queen at the opening 
ceremony, which was 
attended by a distinguished 
gathering. Their Majesties 
afterwards made a tour of 
the Exhibition, expressing 
great admiration not only 
of its general layout but 
of many individual ex- 
hibits. The Exhibition, 
which is open daily from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
on Sundays from 2.30 p.m. 
to 6 p.m., was visited by 
upwards of 5000 people on 
the afternoon and evening 
of the opening day. Owing 
to the enormous public 
interest, it has been de- 
cided to keep the Exhibi- 
tion open until the end of 
November. 
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A POPULAR EXHIBIT: AN AIR-CONDITIONED BED ‘WHOSE 
OCCUPANT CAN KEEP CONSTANT CONTROL OF ITS TEMPERATURE 
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(RIGHT.) ONE OF THE IM- 
POSING EXHIBITION TAB- 
LEAUX. IN THE SECTION 
DEVOTED TO BRITISH POST- 


AR WITH WOMEN VISITORS A SEWING-MACHINE WHICH 
CAN BE CARRIED LIKE A PORTABLE TYPEWRITER. WAR DRESS MATERIALS. 
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AN ARTIST’S PRE-VISION OF A BATTLESHIP OF THE FUTURE—A VESSEL EQUIPPED WITH ROCKET-LAUNCHING BAT 


If the large capital ship is to be retained in the navies of the future (and many 
experts believe that it has not yet had its day), the increasing hitting power of 
controlled projectiles such as supersonic rockst bombs, whose accuracy is linked 
with the great improvement recently achieved in radio control of these weapons, 
will set the designers a stiff problem. In addition, they will have to take into 
account the atomic bomb and, finally, the growing size and power of the torpedo, 


| 


a weapon that was responsible for the sinking of more ships than any other 
during the late war. It has recently been announced that the United States 
battleship Kentucky and the new cruiser Hawaii are to be fitted experimentally 
with rocket-launchers instead of big guns. The use of a rocket with controlled 
flight, allied to the latest range-finders and control devices, will enable accurate 
fire to be opened at long range. Though there may not be much saving in 
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“GUIDED MISSILES” AND PROTECTED AGAINST RADIO-ACTIVITY. 


H. Davis, wITH THE CO-OPERATION OF NAVAL EXPERTS. 
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HING BATTERIES, ANTI-ATOMIC BOMB DEVICES, TELESCOPIC MASTS AND SPECIAL ANTI-TORPEDO PROTECTION. 


ther | weight over guns and shells, in a naval action a large percentage of the rounds submarine. Radio-activity of air and water caused by the detonation of an 
ates | fired miss the target, while with a modern guided missile these misses are reduced | atomic bomb in the vicinity .renders the whole of a ship dangerous to human 
ally ‘ to a minimum. The warship of to-day,has to carry a vast amount of delicate | life, for the deadly gamma rays are said to be able to penetrate nine inches of steel. 
olled _ radar and radio equipment, and this will undoubtedly be increased. Such gear is , To protect the crew against this radio-activity the battleship of the future will 
rate _ easily damaged by blast, therefore the fighting ship of to-morrow may have have to be sheathed with a resistant material and fitted with air-filtering and 

in | telescopic masts that can be run up and down as easily as the periscope of a reconditioning plant to provide ventilation when the ship is hermetically sealed. 
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THE £4,800,000 GLEN AFFRIC PROJECT. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HIGHLANDS : 


NEW HOUSES PLANNED FOR THE EVENTUAL PERMANENT STAFF FOR THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
PROJECT ON THE RIVERS CANNICH AND AFFRIC IN INVERNESS. 


ONE OF THE WAYS THE NEW HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME WILL AFFECT STRATH GLASS: 
AN ARTIST’S SKETCH OF THE PROJECTED POWER-HOUSE AT FASNAKYLE, 


N September 23, Mr. Thomas Johnston, formerly a Secretary of State for Scotland and now 
Chairman of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, released details of the Board's 
seventh constructional work—the £4,800,000 scheme to use the water-power resources of the Glen 
Affric-Glen Cannich area. This catchment area lies mainly in Inverness-shire and partly in Ross 
and Cromarty. Briefly the proposals are as follows: A dam is to be constructed in Glen Cannich 
at the foot of Loch Mullardoch, which will raise its level by 113 ft., thus uniting the loch with 


Loch Lungard. The water resources thus conserved will be diverted through a tunnel to Loch 
[Continued below. 


FASMAKYLE P WER STATIO 


MAP SHOWING THE NEW HIGHLANDS HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME, SOUTH-WEST OF BEAULY. THE LEVEL 
OF LOCH MULLARDOCH IS TO BE RAISED I13 FT., BENEVEAN 25 FT., AND LOCH AFFRIC, THE BEAUTY 
SPOT, IT IS STATED, WILL NOT BE AFFECTED AT ALL. THE PROJECT IS AIMED TO HAVE AN ANNUAL THE PROPOSED BENEVEAN 


OUTPUT OF SOME 250,000,000 UNITS OF ELECTRICITY. 


THE RIVER AFFRIC AS IT IS TO-DAY, SHOWING DOG FALL, A POINT BETWEEN 
DAM AND THE FASNAKYLE POWER-HOUSE. 


THE PROJECTED DAM ON THE RIVER AFFRIC BELOW LOCH BENEVEAN, WITH WHICH IT IS 


THE NEW LOCH MULLARDOCH: AN IMPRESSION OF THE PROPOSED DAM WHICH WILL 
PROPOSED TO RAISE THE LEVEL OF THE LOCH 25 FT.: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION, 
” 


RAISE THE LEVEL BY I13 FT., UNITING THE LOCH WITH LOCH LUNGARD, 


Continued.) 
Affric to an underground power-house by Loch Benevean. In addition, another dam 


will be made below Loch Benevean in Glen Affric, which will increase the area of 
the loch and raise its level by 25 ft. Power from this dam will be conveyed by 
tunnel to a power-house at Fasnakyle. Loch Affric, which is the beauty spot of the 
district will, it is stated, be unaffected. The construction work will require about 
2000 men. After construction the permanent staff of about twenty will be accom- 
modated near Cannich. The scheme, it is claimed, will ultimately pay £10,000 in 


rates for an area previously producing only £300, and the average annual output of 
electricity will be about 250,000,000 units. This project, which is .the third put 
forward for using the Water power of this area, has already been approved by the 
statutory Amenity Committee and the Fisheries Committee and also by the Electricity 
Commissioners on technical and financial grounds. It is claimed in its favour that, besides 
bringing electricity to wide areas in the Highlands and encouraging the establishment 
of new industries, the scheme will finance uneconomic schemes in other areas. 
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THE SEVERN BRIDGE PROJECT; AND A BRIDGE DESIGNED “FOR FUN.” 
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DESIGNED TO BE THE LARGEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN EUROPE: THE PROJECTED RIVER SEVERN ROAD BRIDGE, AIMED TO OPEN UP SOUTH WALES AND ESTIMATED TO COST, WITH 


On September 24 there opened the first public inquiry to be held under the Trunk 
Roads Act, 1946, and its purpose was to examine the projected Severn Road Bridge, 
between Beachley and Aust. This, if approved, will be the largest suspension bridge 
in Europe, with a central span of 3000 ft. 
lowing bridges in the States are given: Golden Gate, 4200 ft.; George Washington, 
3500 ft.; Bronx-Whitestone, 2300 ft.; and San Francisco, Oakland, 2310 ft. In 


UGUST 1 of this 

year saw the begin- 
ning of the end of a 
bridge of great interest, 
many names and a curi- 
ous origin. In 1860 the 
City Council of Prague 
decided to hold a com- 
petition for a new bridge 
across the Vitava (or 
Moldau). Two young 
Englishmen, whose 
names tradition has 
handed down as Ordish 
and Le Feuwre, were 
staying in Prague on 
holiday and “ for fun,” 
it is said, submitted an 
entry. Their plan etook 
the first prize, but the 
two young men had re- 
turned to London and 
not even troubled to 
leave their addresses. 
When found at length 
as a result of inquiries 
by the Austrian Em- 
bassy in London, they 
proved to be junior em- 
ployeés of a London 
firm and to have had 
little practical experience 
in building. However, 
their firm received the 
contract, and the bridge 
was erected and opened 
in 1865 as the Francis 
Joseph Bridge. Its good 
design and craftmanship 
were proved by time and 
it eventually carried 
trams. With the forma- 
tion of the Czech Repub- 
lic, its name was changed 
to the Stefanik Bridge 
and it continued to bear 
the weight of modern 
traffic. Under the Ger- 
man occupation it was 
named again, this time 
the Janacek Bridge, and 
survived the weight of 
their heavy armour. 
After the liberation of 
Prague it resumed its 
name of Stefanik; and 
is now being demolished. 


APPROACH ROADS AND A NEW WYE BRIDGE, {£7,500,000. (INSET.) MAP SHOWING SITE AND EXISTING AND PLANNED ROADS. 

addition to the central span, there will be two side spans of about 1000 ft. each, 
and the total length of the bridge, together with the approach roads on both sides, 
including a new bridge over the mouth of the Wye, will be about eight miles and 
For comparison, the spans of the fol- the estimated cost is about £7,500,000. The vertical clearance for shipping at the 
centre of the central span will be about 120 ft. Several new roads are planned to 
link in with the new bridge and co-ordinate the road systems of Wessex and South Wales. 











DESIGNED “FOR FUN?’ BY TWO ENGLISHMEN ON HOLIDAY IN 1860: THE STEFANIK BRIDGE IN PRAGUE, ONE OF THE FINEST AND LARGEST CHAIN BRIDGES 
IN EUROPE, NOW IN COURSE OF DEMOLITION. 
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A PRE-HISTORIAN’S PARADISE IN AFRICA: 
EARLY STONE AGE SITES AT OLORGESAILIE. 


By L. S. B. LEAKEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Our readers will remember that we published photographs 
and an article by Dr. Leakey (Curator of Coryndon Memorial 
Museum, Nairobi) in our issue of August 24 which recorded 
his discovery of a remarkable fossil jaw of the genus called 
Proconsul in Lower Miocene beds in Kenya in 1942. Here 
he describes the discovery of one of the most amazing pre- 
historic Early Stone Age sites in the world; some of the 
objects found being illustrated here and on the facing page. 








FIG. I. A PREHISTORIC HUNTING WEAPON SIMILAR TO THAT IN USE AMONG THE GAUCHOS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA : TWO GROUPS OF BOLAS STONES FROM “ LIVING SITES ” AT OLORGESAILIE ; 
THE LARGEST STONE BEING ABOUT THE SIZE OF A CROQUET BALL. 


S we walked on through the terrific heat on that morning 
in April 1942, we little thought that we were about 
to find one of the most amazing prehistoric Early Stone 
Age sites in the world. For over a year, whenever we could 
raise enough petrol and when we had a week-end off duty 
from our war work in Nairobi, my wife and I had been 
making a systematic exploration of the area round 
Olorgesailie Mountain, near Lake Magadi, Kenya. We had 
already found a number of sites of normal richness, sites 
which we had marked down for detailed work when the war 
should be over. And then on this memorable morning we 
found what is now known as Olorgesailie Site 1o. 

On this particular day we were accompanied by Miss 
M. Davidson (now Mrs. B. Fagg) and Mr. F. Meneghette, 
and after parking our car under a thorn-tree we had noticed 
a patch of heavily-eroded deposits which had escaped our 
notice on previous occasions and we decided to work our 
way over to them, exploring as we went. As we got nearer 
this particular area my wife and Miss Davidson went one 
way and Meneghette and I each branched off separately. 


ja ee 
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FIG. 3. A‘ MUSEUM ON THE SPOT”: 


Very soon I began finding hand-axes and cleavers lying 
about on the eroded slopes that I was searching, when 
suddenly I heard my wife calling me urgently. She was 
only a little more than 200 yards away, but out of sight, 
and I went over, and when I got there I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. My wife had walked round a bluff on 
to a patch of ground strewn with the most amazing assem- 
blage of hand-axes and cleavers we had ever dreamed of 
in our wildest dreams (see Figs. 5 and 7). 

Lying on the ground below a gentle slope were hundreds 
upon hundreds of perfect hand-axes and perfect cleavers. 
My wife’s discovery that day made history. Meanwhile, 
Meneghette, about 60 yards away, had found another big 
concentration of stone implements and was calling to us to 
go over to him. After we had recovered a little from our 
excitement we explored the surrounding area more carefully 
and soon had found other big concentrations within a 
radius of 200 yards from the site found by my wife. It 
was almost incredible. 

The amazing richness of the surface finds would of itself 
have made the discovery an outstanding one, but this was 
not, in fact, the most important part of the find. Scientific 
examination soon showed that these huge concentrations 
of Stone Age man’s weapons that were lying on the eroded 
slopes of the ancient lake deposits were washing out from 
a series of old land surfaces interbedded in the clays and 
sands, and we were able to locate a number of points where 
stone implements were sticking out of the hard land-surfaces 
(see Fig, 8) in such profusion that there was every prospect 





THE SHELTER ERECTED OVER A PART OF A “‘ CAMP SITE” 
WHICH HAS BEEN UNCOVERED AND LEFT INTACT FOR THE BENEFIT OF VISITORS. 


FIG. 4. 
“CAMP sites” ON THE OLD LAND SURFACES. 
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that we would find actual 
camp sites and living floors 
when the time came to 
excavate, and as I will 
show you presently, these 
hopes were fulfilled. 

We had a brief period 
of leave due to us later in 
1942, but we had already 
planned to spend it exploring for Miocene fossils on Rusinga 
Island (readers of The Illustrated London News of August 24 
will know how successful that trip was), and so we post- 
poned any real excavation work at the new Olorgesailie 
site until our leave in August 1943. 

It won’t require a lot of imagination on my readers’ 
part to realise how difficult it was to stick to our original 
plans, take our 1942 leave at Rusinga Island and wait for 
sixteen whole months 
before we could start the 
first series of trial trenches 
at Olorgesailie ! But 
patience was rewarded ; by 
August 1943 we had been 
able to organise things in 
such a way that we had 
a party consisting of Mr. 
A. J. Arkell (Commissioner 
for Archzology and An- 
thropology in the Sudan), 
Mr. F. de V. Kirk (Sur- 
veyor), Mr. G. Alkin and 
Miss E. Cory to help us, 
as well as a few of my 
trained natives who had 
worked with me _ before 
the war on various sites 
in Kenya. 


The cutting of the three 
trial trenches soon showed 
that we had not one, but a 
number of ancient camp sites, 
or “living floors,” of the 
hand-axe culture (known to 
science as the Acheulean 
culture). On these old living 
floors, lying exactly as they 
were abandoned some 
125,000 years previously, were 
hundreds of perfect Stone Age 
weapons—hand-axes, cleavers 
and, more exciting still, bolas 
stones—sometimes in groups 
of three. Among the stone 
tools on these “ floors” were 
the fossilised bones of the 
extinct animals which had 
provided many meals for the 


FIG. 2. 


ancient hunters; bones of 
giant pigs, giant baboons, 
giant equines and giant 
giraffes, as well as of such 
creatures as the straight- 
tusked elephant and 
hippopotamus 

So far as I know, 
these “living sites” at 
Olorgesailie are the first 
living sites of the 
Acheulean stage of the 
“ hand-axe”’ culture ever 
found. The hand - axe 
culture has been known 


longer than any other 
Palzolithic Stone Age 
culture, and was first 


found in Suffolk, at 
Hoxne, by Sir John Frere 
in 1797. Later the cul- 
ture was closely studied 
in France and named 
Acheulean after the village 





ONE OF THE TRIAL TRENCHES EXCAVATED IN 1943 TO EXPOSE SOME OF THE 
THE ARROWS INDICATE THE POSITION OF 


LAND SURFACES 6 AND 10, 
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of St. Acheul, and flint and stone implements of the culture 
have been found in their thousands in England, France 
and most of South-West Europe as well as all over Africa 
and India. 

But the Acheulean people—unlike the later Neander- 
thalers and the Cromagnon races—were dwellers in the 
open and not in caves or rock shelters, and their weapons 
have usually been found in old river and glacial gravels 
and in brick earths. Here at Olorgesailie we had a series 
of ancient land surfaces interbedded between lake clays, 
and we had been lucky enough to find actual camp sites 
on these surfaces. For many years scientists have thought 
it possible that Acheulean man might have used the bolas 
as a hunting weapon. Occasionally round or roughly 
spherical stones have been found in association with hand- 
axes, but there was nothing to indicate clearly what was 
their purpose. 

At Olorgesailie we have found no fewer than fourteen 
sets or groups of three of these stones, leaving practically 
no doubt that they were used as a bolas, such as is still used 
in Patagonia and by certain groups of Esquimaux to-day 
for hunting. 

That ‘is a particularly interesting discovery, as it throws 
light on how Acheulean man could capture and kill for food 
some of the great animals which we know he did kill. In 
South America modern men, using a bolas in which the round 
stone balls are of much smaller size than those we have 
found at Olorgesailie, can and do bring down horses, so 
that with the very heavy bolas stones that go with the 
hand-axes and cleavers of our site, it is quite possible to 
visualise early Man ensnaring giant baboons and even 
giant pigs. Once the prey was tangled up in the thongs 
of a bolas, its despatch with a hand-axe or even a rough 
wooden spear would not be an insuperable feat. 

Another thing which we have learnt from these living 
sites of hand-axe men is that apparently he did not use 
fire, but consumed his meat and other foods raw. In 





A FIND WHICH HAS MADE HISTORY: TWO HAND-AXES AND A CLEAVER (CENTRE) 
FROM THE HUNDREDS DISCOVERED LYING ON THE GROUND AT OLORGESAILIE. 


The hand-axes were probably general utility tools used for chopping and digging. The cleaver, which is 
nearly 9 ins. long, is thought to have been a skinning tool. The specimens illustrated here are made of lava. 


other parts of the world, of course, fire may have been known 
at this period—we cannot yet say—but at Olorgesailie we 
have negative evidence in the complete absence on the 
living floors of hearths or charcoal or ash, or of any sign of 
the animal bones having been burnt. 

A very great deal of work remains to be done at the 
Olorgesailie site, now that it will again be possible to devote 
whole-time research to the discovery. There is every 
prospect that the skeletal remains of the makers of the 
hand-axe culture may be found there, because these 
hunters were living by an ancient lake, and one or more 
of them must ‘at some time have been drowned, and 
if so, their bones are inthe deposit, fossilised and 
awaiting discovery. That is the best chance, for there 
is nothing to indicate that Acheulean man ever buried 
his dead—he presumably left the bodies lying out for 
“carrion feeders—vultures and hyw#nas—to eat, as some 
tribes still do in Africa: 

While we wait for the opportunity to carry out whole- 
time work on the site—and a vast amount waits to be done— 
we have succeeded in getting the interest of the Kenya 
Government and of the public in East Africa, and the site 
has been protected and fenced in and parts of it are already 
being developed as a “‘ museum on the spot.” This is being 
done by uncovering a small 
part of the ancient camp 
sites on different and suc- 
cessive land surfaces and 
leaving the specimens lying 
exactly as we found them— 
as they were abandoned 
some 125,000 years ago, 
when the rising lake forced 
the hunters to abandon their 
positions—probably rather 
hurriedly. 

After a part of a camp 
site has been cleared of the 
overlaying clays, a roof 
of corrugated asbestos is 
erected over it to protect the 
specimens from the weather 
(see Fig. 3). Already the 
site is attracting very many 
visitors, although it is not 
yet officially open, and the 
official opening will 
probably take place on 
January 19, 1947, in the 
presence of the world dele- 
gates to the Pan-African 
Congress of Prehistory which 
is due to meet in Nairobi 
in January next year. 
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WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF 125,000 YEARS AGO: A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 





FIG. 6. LYING EXACTLY AS THEY WERE ABANDONED BY ANCIENT MAN WHEN THE LAKE 
LEVEL ROSE AND SWAMPED THE CAMP: HAND-AXES, CLEAVERS AND BOLAS-STONES 
(INDICATED BY ARROWS) AT CAMP SITE NO. 7. 


FIG. 5. SHOWING HUNDREDS OF HAND-AXES, CLEAVERS AND BOLAS-STONES LYING ON THE 
SURFACE OF THE GROUND: A GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF THE SITE FOUND BY MRS. LEAKEY 
IN 1942, WITH LAND SURFACE NO. 6 IN THE BACKGROUND. 


on Oe 
wad 





FIG. 7. A “CLOSE-UP” VIEW OF PART OF THE SCREE BELOW THE EXPOSURES OF, LAND SURFACE 
NO. 6. THE GROUND IS THICKLY STREWN WITH CLEAVERS AND HAND-AXES. 


N the opposite page Dr. L. S. B. Leakey describes how, during a visit to Olorgesailie in 1942, 
his party discovered an area rich in prehistoric fossils and weapons. Hundreds of hand-axes, ; 

cleavers and bolas-stones were found lying on agp) Atmos having eroded from hard band near by. On ; de, 
investigation, a number of “ living floors" were overed, with weapons and tools lying just as they 
had been abandoned 125,000 years ago when the level of the lake rose and flooded these “ camp-sites " 
of prehistoric man. In Fig. 5 on this page an arrow indicates the site known as Land Surface No. 6 
and -* X" the point where a patch of hand-axes and fossils were found in process of eroding from 
the land surface (seen in “ close-up" in Fig. 8). No fewer than fourteen sets of bolas-stones were a reconstruction of a hunting scene of 125,000 years ago by our special 
tound in groups of three, proving beyond doubt that Acheulean man used a hunting weapon which artist which illustrates the method whereby our early ancestors captured 
may still be found to this day among the gauchos of South America. On pages 388-385 will be found the giant animals whose bones have been found at Olorgesailie. 


Figs. 5, 6 and 8 photographed by Arthur Firmin for Dr. L. S. B. Leahey. 


Fic. 8 Aa“ CLOSE-UP” OF THE POINT “X” ON LAND SURFACE NO. 6 MARKED 
IN FIG. 5; SHOWING HAND-AXES AND FOSSILS JUST ERODING. 
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HUNTING WITH THE BOLAS: HOW ACHEULEAN MAN CAPTURED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 


cite dink ace Ee ee 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF _A HUNTING-SCENE IN THE STONE AGE: ACHEULEAN MEN AMBUSHING GIANT 


consists of three balls of stone or metal joined by thongs to a common centre. 
Holding one of these balls, the huntsman whirls the other two round his 
The thongs, winding round the 
legs of the animal, throw it and, at the same time, cross each other and 
this way our early ancestors were enabled to 


In an article on page 382 Dr. L. S. B. Leakey describes the discovery at 
Olorgesailie, near Lake Magadi, Kenya, of a number of prehistoric ‘‘ camp- 
sites '’ with weapons and tools in situ. Among these were round stones, in head several times, then hurls it at his prey. 
sets of three, which prove that Acheulean man used the bolas as a hunting 
weapon. The bolas, as used to-day by the gauchos of South America, become firmly hitched. In 
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HIS PREY WITH A STONE-AGE WEAPON STILL IN USE TO-DAY. 


FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY Dr. L. S. B. LEAKEY. 


oe 


BABOONS; THE METHOD OF CAPTURE SUGGESTED BY THE BOLAS-STONES DISCOVERED IN KENYA. 


secure giant baboons, giant pigs and other animals so that they could be the thongs holding it 
despatched while helpless with a hand-axe or with a wooden spear. Our 
artist has reconstructed such a hunting scene of 125,000 years ago, and shows | 


securely until the huntsman is ready to kill it. 
Drawings by Captain de Grineau of the other large animals whose fossilised 
bones have been found on the camp-sites at Olorgesailie will be published in 
a subsequent issue; they include reconstructions of the straight-tusked 
elephant, giant equines, giant giraffes and hippopotamus gorgops. 


a party of Acheulean men ambushing their prey-—-giant baboons. A bolas 
has wrapped itself round the legs of the leading giant baboon and tripped it, 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: 


A PREFABRICATED ALUMINIUM HOUSE OF A TYPE PRODUCED AT A FACTORY NEAR CHESTER, 
FROM WHICH, IT IS STATED, ONE NEW HOUSE IS LEAVING THE PRODUCTION LINE 
EVERY FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


WAITING TO SEE HOW “ BRITAIN CAN MAKE 1T": PART OF THE HUGE CROWDS 
QUEUEING IN SOUTH KENSINGTON TO SEE BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL CHALLENGE, 
The “ Britain Can Make It” Exhibition which was opened by his Majesty on September 24, in some 


of the galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, has attracted enormous crowds, 
deterthined to satisfy, if nothing else, their war-starved passion for “ window’ shopping.” 


THE PRISON GATES OPEN; AND THE FIRST BATCH OF GERMAN P.O.W.8 TO BE REPATRIATED UNDER 


VERNMENT ROTA SCHEME MARCH OUT OF THEIR COLCHESTER CAMP. 
Our pictures show incidents in the departure of the first batch of German P.O.W.s to be repatriated 
under the Government's rota scheme. This scheme, which plans for the return of 15,000 Germans 
to their home country each month, got under way on September 26, when the first batch, five hundred 


SIGNS OF A 


NEW WORLD. 


DREGE STR ERE 


A “ PREFAB.” IN MAYFAIR: WORKMEN ASSEMBLING A DEMONSTRATION 


ALUMINIUM HOUSE ON A BOMBED SITE IN BERKELEY SQUARE. 
By the strange turn of events, Berkeley Square has become the scene of a demonstration of a new type 


of prefabricated house—a two-storeyed aluminium affair with two living-rooms, three rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom and lavatory. Four or five hours only, it is said, are required for erecting. 


TWO-STOREY 


SUFFRAGETTES IN DOWNING STREET AGAIN! LADY PETHICK-LAWRENCE, FORMER 
PROMINENT SUFFRAGIST, GIVING ADVICE DURING A FILM RECONSTRUCTION, 
Memories of battles long ago were recently revived when, during the shooting of “Fame is the 
Spur,” scenes from the “Votes for Women” campaign were reconstructed, and in a replica of 
Downing Street, women once more chained themselves to the railings—with expert advice. 


THE LAST SEARCH: GERMAN P.O.W.S PREPARED FOR REPATRIATION WAITING 
WHILE BRITISH TROOPS CONDUCT AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR LUGGAGE. 
anti-Nazis, left Hull on the B.A.O.R. leave-ship Spearhead. On reaching Germany they are to go to 
a discharge centre at Munster Largo, in the British Zone. Thence they will be distributed to theu 

homes, once more to resume their place in the European economy. 
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INDIAN NEWS EVENTS RECORDED IN BOMBAY, DELHI AND TANGANYIKA. 


A SIGN OF MUSLIM DISAPPROVAL OF THE NEW INDIAN INTERIM GOVERNMENT: BLACK FLAGS 


STRETCHED ACROSS ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS IN BOMBAY, WHERE THERE WERE RECENTLY 
STABBING AFFRAYS AND RIOTING IN SPITE OF REINFORCED POLICE AND MILITARY FORCES. AND SMASHED BICYCLES WHICH DEMONSTRATE THE PRESENT POLITICAL ILL-FEELING. 


THE SPIRITUAL LEADER OF THE CONGRESS PARTY VISITS THE VICEROY: MAHATMA GANDHI 


ON HIS WAY TO THE MEETING IN DELHI, ‘ 
GOVERNING DESPITE MUSLIM OPPOSITION: (LEFT, CENTRE) NDIT NEHRU WITH 
Cee ee ae ba Waa s SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL, THE NEW HOME SECRETARY. 
The new all-Indian Cabinet which took office on September 2 has been violently opposed by 
members of the Muslim League. Recently Mr. Jinnah, their leader, visited the Viceroy to discuss 
the points at issue, and this was preceded by a meeting between the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi, the spiritual leader of the Congress Party. In spite of these difficulties, the all-Indian 
Government has begun functioning and faces its task with determination. 


He NEED 





WEIGHED AGAINST DIAMONDS FOR THE SECOND TIME: H.H. THE AGA KHAN ADDRESSING His 
FOLLOWERS AT DAR-ES-SALAAM AFTER THE CEREMONY. 

Recently H.H. the Aga Khan visited Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, to be weighed against diamonds in celebration of DIAMONDS IN A PLASTIC TRANSPARENT CASKET—-ONE OF SIXTY-NINE USED WHEN 

his sixtieth anniversary as the forty-eighth holder of t Imamat. The ceremony took place in the Dia 4.4. THE AGA KHAN WAS WEIGHED AT DAR-Fs-SALAAM 

Jubilee Park and sixty-nine plastic caskets of diamonds were used to tip the scale—at 273 lbs. The diamonds 


represent donations made by the Aga Khan's followers. A similar ceremony took place at Bombay on March 10. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS: A _ SWISS 
PRESENTATION TO MR. CHURCHILL. 


WRECKED COACHES OF THE LONDON-RAMSGATE HOLIDAY EXPRESS WHICH 
PLUNGED DOWN THE EMBANKMENT AT CATFORD STADIUM ON SEPTEMBER 20. 
Subsidence of the embankment due to continuous rain is reported to have been the 
cause of a London-Ramsgate holiday express leaving the rails at Catford on 
September 20, the day of the great gale. One passenger was killed. 


INDIFFERENCE MEN AND WOMEN CROSSING THE 


FRANCO-BELGIAN FRONTIER FREELY CARRYING UNEXAMINED BUNDLES FROM ONE COUNTRY TO ANOTHER. 

The recent strike of French Customs officers, which came into operation on September 20, created the greatest “* smugglers’ 

holiday ” of recent years. On the Franco-Belgian frontier, people carrying kitbags crammed full of black market and 
dutiable goods calmly crossed from country to country. The strike ended on the morning of September 24. 


FRENCH CUSTOMS MEN ON STRIKE, WATCHING WITH 


SERVICE DE LA DEMOCRATIE 


ET DE LA LIBERTE 


FOUR VOLUMES OF THE BERNESE CHRONICLE (1483), THE ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF MR. CHURCHILL USED AS 
PRESENTED TO MR. CHURCHILL. AN EX LIBRIS FOR THE PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


history, written and profusely illustrated by pen dnd brush during the years 1474-83, is published 
Mr, Churchill’s 


THE DEDICATION FORMULA OF A SWISS CONFEDERATION THE 
GIFT OF THE BERNESE CHRONICLE TO MR. CHURCHILL, BY DIEBOLD SCHILLING, 
On the eve of his départure from Switzerland, Mr. Churchill, as guest of the Swiss Government, I writ t 
‘attended a farewell party at which he received from the Government, on behalf of the Swiss Con- in facsimile in four large volumes of folio size, shown in the central photograph above. 
federation, a specially selected presentation copy of the famous Bernese Chronicle. This medizval armorial bearings have been reproduced as an ex libris in the presentation volumes. 


A REAL-LIFE “ TARZAN": THE BOY WHO WAS THE SCENE IN GREAT SIEGE SQUARF, FESTIVAL COM- ONE OF SEVERAL DOCUMENTARY PILES 

BROUGHT UP BY GAZELLES. MEMORATING THE STEMMING OF A THREATENED OF NUREMBERG TRIAL EVIDENCE. 
Our photograph shows, after his capture by hunters in Malta, whose proud record under siege in World War I!. earned her the title of the George Cross Island This pile of transcripts of evidence at the trial 
the Syrian desert, the curious youth who, abandoned as a has an earlier and honoured victory to her credit. In 1565 her people succeeded in stemming the invasion of the Nazi war criminals represents only one- 
child, was brought up by a mother gazelle and, running of the Turks, who at that time threatened to overwhelm Christendom. This early achievement is com fifth of the printed evidence available to t 
with the herd, can utter only animal sounds. His speed memorated in the island by an annual three-day festival, and our photograph, taken at this year's judges for reference before the pronouncement 
celebration, shows wreaths being laid at the foot of the Great Siege Monument in Valetta of judgment. 


of running is reported to be almost incredible. 


VALETTA, DURING MALTA'S ANNUAL 
TURKISH INVASION OF THE ISLAND IN 1565, 
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TOPICAL MISCELLANY: A STREET “PAVED WITH COPPER”; NEWS OF AIRCRAFT. 


A VEIN OF COPPER FOUND IN A MADRID STREET: «A 
WHERE THE DISCOVERY WAS MADE DURING’ REPAIRS, 
TO TRAFFIC AND THE METAL EXTRACTED FROM 


VIEW OF THr CALLE MAYOR 
THE ROAD WAS CLOSED 
THE GROUND. 


AIR CONDITIONED 


~ QUICKLY REMOVABLE 


JET NOZZLE fea 
= 


SECTION 


JETTISON SEAT 


OPEN NOSE 


HIGH SPEED AIR INTAKE 


THIN AIR FOIL 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE NEW U.S. JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER 
AIRCRAFT, THE REPUBLIC xpP-84 THUNDERJET WITH QUICKLY-REPLACEABLE ENGINE. 


CRASHED AFTER A. FORCED LANDING IN THE SEA NEAR KNOCKE, BELGIUM: 
AIRCRAFT, IN WHICH THE ONLY PASSENGER WAS KILLED. 
After losing direction in the darkness 


on the Belgian coast. The aircraft struck a submerged breakwater and crashed. 


was killed, and is stated to have been trapped and drowned. 


A HALIFAX CIVILIAN 


in the early hours of September 26, a Halifax civil aircraft, chartered to 
bri grapes from Milan to Croydon, made a forced landing in the sea, about 100 yards off shore from Knocke, 

The only passenger, a Norwegian, 
The crew of three escaped and swam to safety. 





THE COURT-MARTIAL OF 255 MEN OF THE I3TH PARACHUTE BATTALION: 
ON ARRIVAL AT THE HANGAR IN WHICH THE COURT SAT. 

The judgment on 255 men of the 13th Parachute Battalion who have been court-martialled at Kluang. 

Johore, for mutiny at Muar camp on May 14, was announced on September 27. Two hundred and 

forty-three paratroopers were found guilty and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour 

and discharge with ignominy. In twelve cases the findings of the court-martial were not confirmed. 


THE ACCUSED 


SECTION 
POWER 
ENGINE. 


A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THE FUSELAGE 
UNIT—-A GENERAL 


OF THE THUNDERJET FIGHTER SHOWN WITH THE REAR 
DISCONNECTED FOR RAPID REPLACEMENT OF THE 
ELECTRIC TG-180 AXIAL-FLOW GAS TURBINE jer 


- 





‘BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT "—-ABROAD: CARS AND VANS BEING DRIVEN INTO THE 
HOLD OF A “ BRISTOL” FREIGHTER AT LA GUARDIA AIRFIELD, NEW YORK. 
Our photograph was taken duri the American tour of what may be described as a 
“ One-Aircraft * Britain Can Make It’ Exhibition.” The aircraft concerned, the twin-engined 
“ Bristol’ Freighter, crossed the Atlantic under her own power, and is now demonstrating her 
suitability for inter-city air cargo service in the United States. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


THE MECHANICS OF BIRD FLIGHT. 


ICTURES appeared recently in this paper of a new type of experimental aircraft, the 
The name is appropriate, for the fully- 


D.H. 108 Swallow. 
special feature of its construction, is a design which has long been 
birds : 


necessary only when high speed becomes possible. 
rate at which energy is produced : 


of energy in animals is known as metabolism. The metabolic 
rate in birds is very high: the fuel which is food is burnt away 
quickly, which is why birds have a relatively high temperature— 
a fact apparent to anyone who handles a bird closely and long 
enough for the warmth to penetrate the insulation of the 
feathers. It is said that quail are sometimes used in China 
for warming the hands. 

High temperature is connected with the’ rapid beat of the 
heart. In birds blood is pumped quickly through the arteries 
and veins by a heart which is relatively large and powerful. 
Blood is to animal tissue as air is to a fire: both carry oxygen 
which combines with the fuel in the tissues or with the coal to 
produce heat. And, as in the fire, increased draught results 
in more rapid combustion, so in birds the fast flow of arterial 
blood with its hemoglobin corpuscles charged with oxygen is 
connected with a free flow of air. But in birds better draught 
is obtained not only by rapid breathing but also by a special 
device by which a continuous supply of oxygen is maintained. 

In ourselves, breathing-in is the oxygen-supplying stage of 
respiration ; the extraction of oxygen by the lungs is suspended 
during breathing-out. This action is comparable to that of a 
bicycle pump in which only the push-stroke is effective. But 
in the type of pump commonly used for spraying fruit-trees 
both the push and pull stroke are active, and a continuous 
stream of spray is maintained. <A similar kind of double action, 
whereby the lungs can extract oxygen both during breathing-in 
and breathing-out, is found in the respiratory mechanism of 
birds. It is achieved by a system of air-sacs which extend into 
various parts of the body from the lungs. When a bird takes 
in a fresh supply of air, a proportion of it reaches these 
reservoirs without being deprived of its oxygen content. 
Consequently, when breath is expelled, any air forced out of 
the air-sacs passes over the absorptive areas of the lungs still 
in a “ fresh’ condition. The air-sacs also keep the body light, 
and keep it cool by dispersing heat like the radiator of a car. 

The all-important flow of oxygen is assisted by another 
special device. In ourselves, breathing-in—the oxygen-supplying 
process—is active: we have to exert a strong pull in order 
to fill our lungs, but they empty by automatically collapsing 
like a rubber balloon when we take our fingers off the air cock. 
In birds this action is reversed. In the “at rest” position 
the lungs are distended because they are slung inside a more 
or less rigid basket formed by the bones of the chest. Pressure 
has to be exerted on this basket to expel air. 

The advantage to birds 
in reversing the usual 
breathing method becomes 
apparent when we see that 
breathing is synchronised 
with the rhythmic exertion 
of the wings in flight. Our 
lungs and legs are worked 
by separate sets of muscles : 
if we were to attempt to 
run five miles in one hour 
instead of walking it in two 
it would probably be the 
extra exertion required to 
breathe harder and not a 


the sickle-shape typical of the swift, for example, is characteristic of our summer 
skies, and many of our long-winged hawks, who stoop with lightning speed on fast-moving 
prey, have the same form. Streamline design in the shape of aeroplanes and birds becomes 
Speed of movement depends on the 
for example, the amount of energy required to walk 
five miles in two hours and to run the same distance in one hour is the same ; the difference 
lies in the fact that in running it has to be produced in half the time. 


ee 


swept-back wings, the 
favoured by -fast-flying an Ordinary Seaman. 
Deck. 


move is 





Rate of production 





FOR COMPARISON WITH EXPERIMENTAL TYPES OF 
HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT SUCH AS THE  D.H.108: 
A FALCON STOOPING AT HIGH SPEED ON ITS PREY. 
The wings of the falcon are sharply pointed and partly swept 
back, or flexed, even in the normal flying — but in a 
power dive they are folded close to the An action 
picture of this nature is almost impossible to photograph as 
it takes place high up in the air. 
From the drawing by Roland Green. Reproduced by per 
of the arlist, 








weakness in the legs which HAVING LONG AND NAKROW WINGS NATURALLY FLEXED OR SWEPT BACK AT 
would prevent us from OF HERRING-GULLS IN FLIGHT—-THESE LOW-SOARING BIRDS COMBINE GREAT SPEED 
doing it. We would have 


to slow down or stop “ to yet our wind back.”” This does not happen 
in birds. The wings are connected with the basket-work enclosing 
the lungs and the muscular action required to flap them assists 
breathing, so that the faster the bird flaps the faster it must breathe. 

The power of the wing-flapping muscles is very great, and the 
mechanics of their action in moving the wings up and down is no 
less ingenious than the devices used to keep them well supplied with 
oxygen. The seat of this power is in the enormous pectoral, or 
breast muscles, which are bedded on the keeled breastbone so 
characteristic of flying-birds. Anyone who has carved a table bird 
will have observed that there are two distinct muscles lying on each 
side of the central ridge of the sternum. Although they are both 
on the underside of the “ hinge "’ of the wing, they are responsible 
for moving it in opposite directions, The down stroke is brought 
about by a straight pull from the larger outer muscle, the pectoralis 
major, which is connected with the underside of the humerus, the 
first bone of the wing. 

The lifting of the wing by the pectoralis secundus is a more 
complicated action, It is similar to that by which one of two 
cords on the same side of a curtain can be made to move it in the 
opposite’ direction to the pull. The simple pulley mechanism by 
which this movement is obtained is repeated in birds in much the 
same way, only the direction of the pull is altered by a smooth 
groove and not a wheel. The front end of the muscle is connected 
with a tendon which is fixed to the upper side of the humerus 
after passing through an opening, the foramen triossium, at the 
apex of a tripod formed, as the name suggests, by the junctions 
of three bones. The tripod forms a stable foundation and the 
tendon moves in a well-lubricated channel in much the same way 
as an anchor-chain in the prow of a ship. 

We see, then, how the wings of a bird are moved, and how the 
intense energy required by the powerful wing muscles is generated. 
Life is the vital spark which keeps the engine moving. The desire 
to live and reproduce is the hand at the throttle; it is the dan 
vital which, by stimulating the effort to go one better, sets an 
animal in competition with others and with its inanimate 
environment, and thereby is evolved, for example, a shape of 
a wing better adapted to high speeds so that a falcon can overtake 
pigeon, J. D. Macponacp, B.Sc, 


a tast-flving 





DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE THE NUMEROUS AIR- 
SACS WHICH EXTEND FROM THE LUNGS OF A BIRD 
INTO VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BODY, SOMETIMES 
EVEN INTO THE BONES.—(AFTER J. A. THOMSON.) 


An important function of the air-sacs is to supplement 

during breathing-out the normal supply of oxygen 

obtained during breathing-in. In this way, oxygen, 

essential in ¢ ion, i pplied in a continuous 

stream to the powerful breast muscles which are required 

to expend a great deal of energy to maintain a bird 
or airborne animal. 





NE day late in 1941, 
and was granted, permission to relinquish his rank temporarily and go to sea as 





SEA, LAND AND AIR ADVENTURES. 


a junior officer of the Royal Canadian Navy applied for, 


He wanted to experience for himself the life of the Lower 


The officer was Lieut. William H. Pugsley, and the outcome of his unorthodox 
“Satnts, DeEvits AND ORDINARY SEAMEN” (Collins ; 
that cannot fail to interest and that must bring pride and. satisfaction to every Canadian. 

The opening chapter describes an Atlantic gale in vivid terms and makes an 
excellent curtain-raiser. 
mends the reading-room arrangement at Hoy. 
movie place, he says, 


12s. 6d.), a sea story 


Telling of his stay dt Scapa, Lieut. Pugsley especially com- 

Between the eating section and the 

“an array of notice boards was covered with sections from 
publications like The Illustrated London News, so you could read 
them in passing . . . on another board were news clippings and 
photographs .. . along a table-like extension in front of the 
board ran a world map . . . in 15 minutes a man could gather 
a comprehensive impression of current events right across the 
world.” During his two years as a rating, Leading Seaman 
Pugsley served in nearly twenty naval vessels and half as many 
shore bases. 

“* Mankind will always argue who was the greatest writer, 

- soldier, statesman or doctor who ever lived. But ask an 
American, a Frenchman, a German, a Chinese or anyone else 
who was the greatest Admiral and you ’ll get the same answer 
from them all. For Nelson was, above all things, the supreme 
master of his trade.’”” With Trafalgar Day approaching, these 
words taken from ‘“‘ Nava Broapcasts,” by Rear-Admiral 
R. K. Dickson, D.S.O. (Allen and Unwin; 6s.), will serve as 
an introduction to the collection of talks which the author 
gave last year and in which he told of what our naval and 
merchant seamen did in the war. Whether it be minelaying 
or the Admiralty in war, Admiral Dickson has the ability to 
make one see what he is describing. Few incidents can be 
more dramatic than that in which the then First Lord, Winston 
Churchill, decided how to handle the 4itmark situation, Norway 
still being neutral. We see him walking up and down, chewing 
his cigar ; telephoning to Lord Halifax from “the little green 
armchair which used to stand alongside the Duty Captain’s 
desk ” ; lounging off upstairs, but stopping at the door of the 
War Room to exclaim “ that was big of Halifax.” The author 
does well to include his address to the University of Oxford 
on the Navy’s place in modern history. This is a valuable 
piece of work, if only for its brief summary of what British 
Sea Power did in the war, if only for the expression of his 
faith that the Royal Navy has been the greatest single 
instrument of peace which the world has seen since the 
disappearance of the Roman Legion. 

The Canadian angle ; the English angle : now the American. 
Lieut..Commander Ernest G. Vetter, U.S.N.R., author of 
**DeatH Was Our Escort” (Skeffington; 16s.), has possibly 
more in common with Lieut. Pugsley than he has with Admiral 
Dickson, so far as method of narrative and choice of illustration 
are concerned. Both have fewer inhibitions than the represent- 
ative of our own “ Silent Service,” the American more so than 
the Canadian. ‘*‘ We had to do the impossible to live,’”’ claims 
the central character of this vividly picturesque tale of the 

American P.T. boats based 
on New Guinea. He is 
Lieut. Edward T. Hamilton, 
and Commander Vetter 
says that in telling the story 
be has built it around 
Hamilton, as if it were 
his alone. But—‘ there are 
thousands of young men 
who have experienced just 
as much as he has.” 
Candidly, I hope not. A 
P.T. boat, we are told, is 
“the most powerful warship 
afloat ””—obviously in pro- 
portion to size. “It’s 
surprising how much of an 
arsenal you can crowd into 
a space 80 ft. long, 21 ft. wide amidships, and 1o ft. from keel to 
topside.” The latter part of the book is an amazing account of 
the shipwrecked crew of twelve of Hamilton’s boat, P.T.120, 
who set out on foot through the jungle and the Japanese lines 
to regain their base. The journey took fourteen days; only 
Hamilton and two others got through. Yes, it is not easy to 
conceive of ‘‘ thousands” of others enduring what those young 
fellows did. 

Hamilton’s first and last desire was to become an airman. He 
joined the Navy in that hope, having been rejected by the 
U.S. Army, the R.A.F., the R.C.A.F., and the British Ferry 
Command. In the end he got his wish. For him, therefore, as 
for other members of Allied air forces, there must be interest in 
“ Spitrire,” by John W. R. Taylor and Maurice F. Allward 
(Horace Marshall; 15s.). From Britons everywhere this short 
history of the world’s most efficient fighting ‘plane is certain of a 
welcome. It gives the story of the Spitfire from its conception 
in the mind of Reginald Mitchell (who did not live to see a R.A.F. 
pilot step into its cockpit) in the autumn of 1922, to this year, when 
the last Mark was made and the Spiteful came along to carry on the 
great tradition. It tells, in words, diagrams and photographs, how 
a Spitfire was made. It tells of the heroes who flew Spitfires, the 
“Few” and the many; of Ian Gleed and “ Paddy” Finucane, 
Douglas Bader and “Sailor ’ Malan: It tells of a British pilot 
who had been posted to a newly-formed American Eagle Squadron 
and who became so disgusted with the Luftwaffe’s reluctance to 
fight that he decided to show them how it should be done. “So, 
over St. Omer airfield, he split up his flight into two sections of 
Spitfires and then, at 12,000 ft., surrounded by flak, he and his 
Eagles indulged in a mock dog-fight for some six minutes.” 
A worthy record. 

In “ Arms AND Pottcy,” by Hoffman Nickesson (Putnam; 17s. 6d.), 
a military expert sums up the lessons to be learned from the 
recent war. Major-General J. F. C, Fuller does something 
similar in “ THunperso.ts” (Skeffington; 12s. 6d.), a collection 
of essays and articles written during the progress of the war. 
Both are of considerable interest, not merely to the student 
of war, but to the average citizen who fears a drift to a third 
World War. W. R. Catverr, 
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Fine quality Chippendale Mahogany Ser- 
pentine Chest of Drawers with canted fret 
ends. Faded colour and in mint condition. 


From our collection of 17th and 18th Cen- 
tury Old English Furniture and Works of 
Art on view in our Famous Antique Galleries 
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CHRISTIES 


beg respectfully to announce that they will sell 
by auction at Derby House, Stratford Place, W.1, 
_ on Wednesday, Oct. 16, at 11 o’clock precisely, 
A CASKET OF MAGNIFICENT JEWELS, 
the property of the LATE LADY LUDLOW. 


(sold by order of the executors) 





A PAIR OF SUPERB EAR PENDANTS BY BOUCHERON. 
Illustrated Catalogues, 6 plates, price 3/- 
CHRISTIE MANSON & Woops LTp. 


Dersy House, 
STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 


Telephone : Mayfair 5311 
Telegrams : 
Christiart, Wesdo, London. 
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like this in 1706.... ESTB. 1742 
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a famous fuel saver , igs 


Famous for their economical 
use of fuel, patent ESSE heating 
stoves provide continuous warmth 
—24 hours a day—at lowest 
possible cost. The enclosed fire 
type burns anthracite, coke, or 
smokeless fuel, and the open- 
able type burns any solid fuel, 
including ordinary coal. 


| THE WAR HAS 
BEEN HARD ON 
YOUR TEETH 


Teeth need more care than 
ever before. Give them the 
benefit of a Tek, the toothbrush ie 
that is designed to clean every The ESSE-DURA (openable fire) is 
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to get because it’s the best. X9 | ESSE | SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD 
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Coal Tar Soap 
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By Appointment 
Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
Biscuit & Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 


Vita-Weat 


BRITAIN’S CRISPEST CRIS PBREAD 








Vita-Weat gives pep and crackle to luncheons. It 
has both appetite appeal and real FOOD VALUE. 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES ¢ 
WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS ” 
SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS =~ 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. ( 
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produce the inimitable Harris Tweed. You will know the product of the Hebridean 


srofters when you see the Trade Mark on the cloth or the label on the garment 


Maximum Prices: Per bottle 25/3; Half-bottle 13/3. U.K. omly j,,;yed by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. —Th is periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, 


resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price 


condition or in any unauthorise «d cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as 





namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
of 1s. 6d., and that it sh ~ ne rt be lent, resold, hired it or otherwi lisposed of in a mutilated 
part of any publication vertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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SUNBEAM-TALBOT 


This car has an air of innate good breed- 
ing that distinguishes only a chosen few. 
More than that, it is very fast, supremely 


comfortable and a delight to 
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